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that mould, and used it no more. On the other 
hand, the favorite Italian forms, 1-1 and 1-24 
become constantly more common. Of these two 
types 1-1 was far more common fifty yeais ago 
than was 1-24. Now 1-24 is more common, and 
bids fair to outstrip its rival. William Sharp 
gives 1-24 as the preferred form. With the ex- 
ception of Wordsworth it will be found that son- 
net writers have shown more variety in their early 
efforts than in their later, proving that as they 
became more conscious of sonnet laws, they turned 
more to the legitimate forms. Longfellow gave 
us his variety of eight forms in his first ten son- 
nets. Fifty-one of the last fifty-eight are of type 
1-24, five are 1-1, and a lone translation from 
the French breaks the regularity. The same is 
true of the magazines quoted above : In the first 
nine volumes of the three magazines, Harper's 
Monthly, The Atlantic Monthly, and The Century 
Magazine, there appeared fourteen sonnets of type 
1-1 to nine of type 1-24. In the last ten volumes 
of these magazines there were published thirty- 
two sonnets of type 1-24 to fifteen of 1-1. In 
the last ten years The Athenaeum has published 
only sonnets with the Italian octave. 

It is one of the experiences of history that when 
Christopher Sly has knocked off the necks of a few 
cobwebby bottles of old wine, he ceases to order 
"a pot o' the smallest ale." His ability to dis- 
criminate becomes cumulative. There are at 
present a host of writers pouring sonnets of all 
grades into the channels of literature. As a 
result the reading public, from the Slys picked 
up on the heath to the artistic nature with the 
finest taste, is becoming ever more critical, forcing 
the author to be constantly more assiduous and 
careful in his polishing, and the editor to be more 
strict in his selections. The result is that variety 
in the octave is disappearing. In the last ten 
years only the legitimate octave has appeared in 
The Athenosum ; The Atlantic Monthly has de- 
parted from it in only three instances, with two 
Shakespearean sonnets, and one with octave 29 ; 
Harper's Monthly has departed in two Shake- 
spearean sonnets and eight various forms ; The 
Century Magazine in five Shakespearean sonnets 
and ten other forms. 

L. T. Weeks. 



SOUTHEY AND A REVIEWAL. 

It will probably be of interest to students of 
Southey to have set forth the following evidence, 
pointing to his authorship of an article in the 
Gritieal Review, Vol. xxxii, pp. 513 f. (1801), 
with the following title : "Mexico Oonquistada : 
Poema Heroyco, etc., Mexico Conquered : An 
Heroic Poem. By Don Juan de Escoiquez, 
Canon of Zaragoza, &c, in 3 volumes." 

The reasons that may be adduced to show that 
Southey wrote this review are these : First, There 
were few English-speaking persons who were well 
enough acquainted with Spanish literature at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to review a 
poem in that language of any considerable length. 

Second, Southey was well acquainted with Span- 
ish literature, as is shown by his translations of cer- 
tain Spanish poems, printed in his Letters Written 
During a Short Residence in Spain and Portugal 
(1797), and by the frequent use and citations of 
Spanish authors in the Madoc (1805, but prac- 
tically completed by 1799). 

Third, The reviewer shows familiarity with 
Camoens, Ercilla y Zufliga, 1 Lope de Vega,' and 
Christoval de Mesa, 3 with all whom Southey was 
well acquainted, as may be seen by references 
given below. 

Fourth, Our reviewer affirms (p. 520), "Escoi- 
quez has never profited by the costume of the 
Mexicans ; his pictures are mere outlines, like 
the rude paintings of the people whom he de- 
scribes." Southey did make abundant use of 
Mexican costume in his Madoc.* 

Fifth, The reviewer pronounces this dictum in 
regard to the availability of Mexican history, for 

1 Southey has seventeen references — quotations or other 
— from La Araucana of Ercilla y Zufliga ; see Southey' s 
Common Place Book, n, pp. 231, 528, 529 ; rv, pp. 16, 
630 ; also Southey' s own edition of his Poet. Works, v, 
p. 434. 

2 See Poet Works, I, pp. 241, 295, 298, 299; ix, 269, 
271, 294, 323-5, 327 ; Common, Place Book, n, pp. 273-4 ; 
IV, pp. 271, 495, 544, 606. See also Orit. Review, xxxn, 
p. 520. 

8 See Poet. Works, vn, pp. 269, 278-9, 294 ; rx, 338-40, 
364 ; Common Place Book, rr, 292 ; cf. Grit Review, xxxn, 
p. 520. 

*See Poet. Works, V, pp. 55, 56, 279, 280, 282, 283, 
passim. 
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epic (p. 513), " No action ancient or modern, 
presents so splendid a subject to the epic poet as 
the Conquest of Mexico. The means are great 
and surprising, the end of adequate importance ; 
the scene offers whatever is beautiful in painting ; 
the costume is new and striking ; the superstition 
is strange and terrible," etc. Whoever the author 
of the foregoing criticism may have been, we know 
that Southey, in his Madoc,* 1 made use of the very 
materials so conspicuously absent in the Mexico 
Conquistada. 

In addition to what has just been offered, it is 
worthy of remark that the author of the review in 
question is hostile to the Roman Catholic church, 
saying (p. 513)': "The Catholic cares not upon 
what ruins the temple of his great goddess is 
erected. The priests of Tezcalipoca were suc- 
ceeded by bigots not less barbarous, and the more 
atrocious rites of St. Dominic." One needs to 
read only a few pages of Southey' s prose and but 
little more of his poetry to discover that he was a 
vigorous opponent of the Roman Catholic church. 6 

Finally, in discussing a certain incident in the 
poem — the return of Jeronimo de Aguilar from 
captive slavery among the Mexicans — our re- 
viewer draws a comparison between the epic 
account in the poem and the account of the same 
incident in " an old historian," along with which 
he gives a quotation in English from this his- 
torian. What the name of the historian is, we 
are not told, but we are given this account as 
follows : (the occasion is the arrival of Aguilar 
at the camp of Cortez) " and he began to speak 
in the Spanish tongue in this wise, ' Masters, are 
ye Christians ? ' ' Yea,' quoth they, ' and of the 
Spanish nation. ' Then he rejoiced so much that 
the tears fell from his eyes, and demanded of 
them what day it was, although he had a Primer 
wherein he daily prayed. He besought them ear- 
nestly to assist him with their prayers and thanks- 
giving to God for his delivery ; and kneeling 
devoutly down upon his knees, holding up his 
hands, his eyes toward heaven, and his face 
bathed with tears, he made his humble prayer 
unto God, giving most hearty thanks that it had 
pleased him to deliver him out of the power of 

•See especially Letters Written During a Short Residence 
in Spain and Portugal, pp. 74, 76, 132 ; also Essays, Moral 
and Political, by Robert Southey, vol. n, p. 280. 



infidels and infernal creatures, and to place him 
among Christians and men of his own nation." 
Who is the author, and what is the work quoted 
from? By referring to Southey' s Common Place 
Book n, p. 529, we find the following : "And 
then he began to speake in the Spanish tongue in 
thys wise, ' Maisters, are ye Christians ? ' ' Yea,' 
quoth they, 'and of the Spanish nation.' Then 
he rejoyced so much, that the teares fell from his 
eyes, and demaunded of them what day it was, 
although he had a Primer wherein he dayly 
prayed. He then besought them earnestlye to 
assist him with their prayers and thanksgiving 
unto God for his delivery, and kneling devoutly 
downe uppon his knees, holding up his handes, 
his eyes toward heaven, and his face bathed with 
teares, made his most humble prayer unto God, 
giving most heartie thanks, that it hadde pleased 
hym to deliver him out of the power of Infidels 
and infernal creatures, and to place hym among 
Christians and men of his owne nation." — . . . 
The Pleasant Historie of the Weast India.' 

From the preceding evidence, we may with 
little doubt credit Southey with the authorship 
of the review as above entitled, and may there- 
fore be assured that the author of the Modoc was 
acquainted with a poem in the Spanish language 
which dealt with the same great theme that 
Southey used in his poem. 

Cheistopheb Longest. 



PLUTARCH AND DEAN SWIFT. 

An interesting and hitherto unnoticed parallel 
to Swift's Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, which 
forms the fourth part of Gulliver's Travels, is to 
be found in Plutarch's "Gryllus," 1 a dialogue 
between Ulysses and one of Circe's swine, in 

8 For the complete title of this translation of Gomara's 
history, see Common Place Book, n, p. 570. 

1 TUpl tov t& i\oya\6y(f xi")"^. Plutarehi Moralia, ed. 
G. Bemardakis, Lips., 1891, vx, p. 82. 

Plutarch's Morals. Translated from the Greek by sev- 
eral hands. Corrected and revised by William W. Good- 
win. Boston, 1870. Vol. iv. I have quoted from and 
referred to this translation. 



